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Mk. Finer: Two long and very hard years have passed in the unsuc- 
essful attempt made by the United Nations to control the dreadful mass 
iller—the atom bomb. But, thank heavens, when the situation seemed 
tterly desperate, with the United Nations proposing to throw in the 
yonge and even stop talking about the subject, the UN decided last 
hhursday to go on talking. While there is life, there is hope. What is 
vere to talk about? The Soviet government has proposed the destruction 
‘ America’s stocks of bombs simultaneously with the establishment of an 
ternational control authority. Is there anything in it, or is it just 
10ther mirage? Can we solve the problems which could not so far be 
ved? Are we fooling ourselves? How pressing is the solution? Is there 
iything left to talk about? What issues have kept the parties apart so 
r? Shall we ever be able to enjoy the fruits of productive atomic 
lergy? 

Hogness, why do we need to make a renewed, immediate, and great 
fort to solve this problem? 


Mr. Hoeness: Because we are drifting on toward war; most certainly 
e are. We have reason to worry—the American people have reason to 
orry; the people of the world have reason to worry. A great number 
people still believe that the atom bomb is just another bomb. It is far 
ore than just another bomb. Since the discovery of gunpowder, some 
< or seven centuries ago, and up to World War I, we increased the 
iciency of explosives some two- or three-fold. In the interim between 
‘orld War I and World War II, we increased the efficiency of explo- 
res 50 per cent. The atom bomb increased the efficiency of our explo- 
res not two-fold, not ten-fold, not one-hundred-fold, but seventeen- 


ion-fold! 
Mr. Finer: My God! 


Mr. Hoensss: Anybody who says that the atom bomb is just another 
mb is plainly insane. We have certainly cause for worry. With this 
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bomb, together with a surprise attack, we could have our cities wiped or 
in fifteen minutes. 


Mr. Finer: What a prospect! 
Cavers, after two years of failure in negotiation, is there anything le: 
which we might attempt? 


Mr. Cavers: Certainly the Western powers on the United Nation 
Atomic Energy Commission have every reason for discouragement. Sti 
I believe that the General Assembly’ s refusal to suspend the Commissia 
may prove to have been a wise move. In its two years of work the UI 
Commission concentrated on the technological problems of internation: 
control. Since they could not agree on the principles of a technical 
sound plan, they never got around to considering how even the majori: 
plan could be put into actual operation. Consequently, there are sor 
tough questions which the Commission has yet to consider on a bras 
tacks basis. Having to face up to these questions should lead toy mo 
realistic thinking about atomic-energy control on both sides of the Ire 
Curtain. I hope that the Commission will give real consideration to: 
much less dangerous plan, which we and the UN majority now propos 
The plan for a moratorium on atomic fuel and power is, as you knows 
plan which I have advocated. It was first suggested by several Uniti 
States atomic scientists back in 1945 or early 1946. 


Mr. Finer: This is the broad world situation which we see before t 
The Russians do not feel safe; they will not feel safe until we first destr 
our stocks of bombs. On the other hand, America and her friends (aa 
her friends cannot be left out of the account) will not destroy the bo 
until they are reassured that there is a thorough and continuous int 
national control. Have we reached an impasse? 


Mr. Cavers: The American proposal seems to me to contain the esse 
tials of a technically sound though dangerous control plan, for it preser 
difficulties which are very real. It Bou require the control agency / 
own and to manage all dangerous facilities for producing and usi 
atomic fuels—fuels which are capable of use in atomic bombs. The pr 
ciple governing the location of these producing plants is the principle: 
strategic balance. If the United States is to have a big plant, this must! 
balanced by a big plant in Russia. The staffs ack be internationa: 
Americans in Russian plants, Russians in American plants. All r: 
materials, after extraction, and all atomic fuels would be owned by | 
international commission. 
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tion by the international control authority over the plants in differ- 
Jat countries, is it not? 

Mr. Hoeness: One of the most controversial issues is the problem of 
ispection. This was considered, long before Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 


ple to prevent his own destruction? After our experience with Hitler 
jad his regime we had no faith in man. Now, a very great dilemma 
#resents itself in the control of atomic energy, because the materials 
hich are used for bombs are also used for power production and for 
eneficial purposes. With a world government, like our own government 
vith its constituent states, the problem would be easy; but with the 
arious sovereign nations control is going to be very difficult. 


ach country was to own its own resources for making nuclear fuels. 
e hit upon a scheme of inspection for the production of fissionable 
jaterials to prevent any dictator or any unscrupulous country from 
taking atomic explosives surreptitiously while in the power business. 
Ve concluded that inspection alone was not enough. To keep a close 
\heck on the production of fissionable materials would require hundreds 
\f inspectors. 


» Mr. Finer: You say hundreds. Do you mean hundreds, or do you 
ean thousands? 


» Mr. Hoensss: It depends upon the magnitude of the power operations. 
Ne would have to have inspectors in all the plants to see that diversion 
vere not undertaken. This means that we would have to have chemical 
aspectors, analyzing and seeing what materials go into the plant, what 
aterials come out. But, besides these inspectors, we would also have to 
iave inspectors who would rove around the country to see to it that 
here were no other plants about which we know nothing and about 
vhich the world knows nothing. 
_ Another question is whether we could find the personnel, a sufficient 
1umber of scientists, to carry out this inspection. It would take literally 
vundreds and perhaps thousands of them. I cannot imagine scientists 
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wanting to go into the steppes of Siberia to manage or to control thet 
plant there or into the tundras of Alaska—in the places where the plants: 
would probably have to be operated. | 

As we foresaw these problems, we were not satisfied, therefore, withi 
inspection alone. It seemed impossible. So we concluded that it would bet 
absolutely necessary to have a world authority to own and to manage 
these plants. By so doing, of course, the inspection problem becomes a 
minimum. That is really the technical basis for the United Nations 
majority report. 


Mr. Cavers: As I see it, atomic-energy control has to deal with three 
dangers: The first is the danger of diversion, which you have just 
described—the risk that atomic materials or fuels will be smuggled out 
of the plants and used for atomic bombs. The second, however, is the 
danger of seizure—the risk that an aggressor power will seize the plants 
within its own boundary, while its nationals sabotage the plants in other 
nations. And the third danger is of secret operations—the risk that 
atomic explosives will be produced secretly without the knowledge ob 
the control agency. The kind of managerial control which you have 
described, Hogness, and which is embodied in the American plan to the 
UN, will minimize the danger of diversion. It will do little, however, tc 
prevent the danger of seizure which, I think, is the worst of all. Finally, 
it is not designed to meet the danger of secret operations which, of course: 
calls, as you noted, for a policing type of inspection. In contrast, ar. 
atomic-power moratorium plan would virtually eliminate the first twe 
dangers. 


Mr. Finer: What do you mean when you say “an atomic-power mora: 
torium plan”? 


Mr. Cavers: This is a plan which seems advantageous so long as the 
nations of the world remain in a state of tension and acute distrust. It i; 
based on two simple but crucial facts: Plants to produce the atomit 
materials needed for scientific and industrial research and for medicins 
are small; and neither the plants nor their products have military value 
In contrast, plants to produce nuclear fuel for atomic power are ver 
large; and both the plants and their products have great military value 
At the present stage of science, a plant producing nuclear fuel for powe 
is simply a huge atomic munitions plant. Since in any case it may be tet 
or twenty or more years before we can have atomic power on an impor 
tant commercial scale, why not take advantage of that fact and forbis 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT AN ATOM BOMB 


ATOM BOMB IS MILLIONS OF TIMES MORE POWERFUL 


1 POUND OF URANIUM OVER 1000 TONS OF TNT 


OTHER NATIONS MAY PRODUCE THEM INA FEW YEARS 


RAW MATERIAL CAPITAL SCIENTISTS 
L> + + CHENG = 
URANIUM COST IS NOT THEORY IS 
1S FAIRLY PROHIBITIVE TO KNOWN To 


COMMON MANY NATIONS ALL PHYSICISTS 


THERE IS NO ADEQUATE DEFENSE AGAINST ATOM WARFARE 


Reprinted by special permission of the Public Affairs Committee (W. T. R. Fox, The 
truggle for Atomic Control [New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1947]). 


he dangerous atomic fuel plants everywhere in the world? We could 
till enjoy the great benefits of atomic energy in scientific and medical 
work, and developmental work on atomic power could go forward on a 
imited scale. If, let us say, fifteen years from now, world tensions have 
jelaxed and the problems of atomic power production have been solved, 
| treaty could be devised to permit the construction of atomic fuel and 
»ower plants on whatever scale seemed both economical and safe. 


| Mr. Fiver: There are various important problems which arise out of 
hat. I think that it ought to be understood that this very definitely means 
yutting off the hopes of mankind for the productive use of power for a 
ong time. We say now that it takes twenty years to develop the use of 
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such power; so, wherever you are, it is going to take twenty years from 
whenever you start. | 

Mr. Hoonezss: Of course, most scientists say that it is not ale power 
which is going to give us the beneficial effects but rather the use of 
isotopes in studying medicine and in pure science. We have hopes of 
their use in the study of growth and hopes for the cure of cancer. This 
work will be done from the isotopes and does not depend upon power 
plants. 

Mr. Cavers: Therefore, the power moratorium plan would not inter- 
fere with that very important benefit to mankind. 


Mr. Hoengss: No, not at all. 


Mr. Finer: In thinking it over, I believe that there is a more basic 
problem. The question is this sinister possibility. Perhaps no agreement 
of any kind on atomic energy will come at any time, because of the terror 
which grips all statesmen in the world—the unknown terror of the: 
“know-how” having come into the world. It always seems to me that, 
once you have the knowledge in the world, you can never purge the fear 
of it out of mankind’s mind. 


Mr. Hoensss: I wish to offer two objections to the moratorium plan. 
It does not eliminate inspection. The Russians have been unwilling to 
have the kind of inspection which we want. Even your plan means just 
fewer inspectors. But will the Russians accept one hundred inspectors 
rather than one thousand inspectors? I do not think that it will make 
much difference. 

Then there is the question, as you say, Finer, of the know-how. Are the 
Russians going to be satisfied knowing that we have the know-how and 
that they do not have the know-how? There is a parallel, you know, in 
scientific work. If a scientist reads another man’s paper and if it is 
very important to him, he always likes to repeat that experiment. And sq 
the Russians would like to repeat this experiment. Thus, I do not believe 
that they will be satisfied until they have built a plant which is as large as 
our plant or which is large enough so that they know that they have the 


know-how. | 


Mr. Finer: Once you have let the genie out of the bottle, you cannot 
get him back again. 

Mr. Hoeness: That is right. And I cannot imagine that the Unitec 
States Senate would sign any kind of treaty which would send our engi! 
neers and scientists over to build plants for the Russians. 
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Mk. Cavers: You have put your finger on a point, Hogness, which we 
ould consider in connection with the American proposal now before 
UN. Under that proposal the international commission, to which we 
uld be a party, not only would authorize the sending of engineers to 
ussia but would authorize the construction of plants in Russia, would 
sist the Russians in the construction of those plants, and would also 
dmit Russians to the management of the plants in this country. I doubt 
t the Senate, given the present relationships between Russia and this 
untry, would be willing to ratify even the plan which this nation has 
m proposing in the UN. The power moratorium plan, I think, may 
iminate some of those difficulties of agreement. 


Mk. Fiver: I think that it does. But I do not think that we ought to 
ose our eyes to the force of the arguments put first by Gromyko and 
ore recently by Vishinsky which boil down to this: We are not havy- 
g anyone in our country who may spy out our economic situation. 
hey talk in terms of the United Nations Atomic Energy Control Com- 
ission’s being an international trust, sending its spies into their country, 
nd the rest. They seem to be adamant and absolute about that. 


Mr. Cavers: They have objected violently to the ownership and man- 
gement of atomic facilities in Russia by the control agency. The power 
aoratorium plan would eliminate that. If, however, the Russians are 
damantly opposed to allowing inspectors to investigate secret operations 
their country, then I think that no control plan is possible. In other 
vords, we must assume at least adequate inspection against secret activi- 
ies. 

Mr. Hoentss: Let us come back to this question of the know-how. 
just do not believe that the Senate today would give the Russians the 
-now-how. 

Mr. Finer: Let us look at General Groves’s statement of the other day: 
‘We cannot enter into any international agreement whereby we destroy 
ur most powerful weapon until we are convinced of the good inten- 
ions of all the major powers.” When can you ever achieve that convic- 
ion? 

Mr. Hoeness: That seems an impossibility, of course. We have to have 
ome faith. 

: Mr. Cavers: Part of the way to achieve international good faith, I 
suppose, is to enter into such agreements, provided they contain appro- 
yriate safeguards. 
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Mr. Finer: Which once again brings us down to the problem of é 
regular, continuous inspectoral control whether it is maximalist in 
scope or minimalist in scope. Now, what occurs to me is that if this hap; 
pens—and it must be in the Russians’ minds—it would be the first time 
ever in the history of international relations that anything like a rea: 
executive inspection were started. The inspections of the narcotics con 
trol and the Red Cross control are nothing. I mean that the importance 
of the subject of narcotics control is nowhere near the importance of tha 
control of atomic energy. And even that narcotics control was very 
difficult to achieve. 


Mr. Hoenzss: And that is the minimum which we will accept. We wil! 
have to have an inspection control. 


Mr. Finer: I wonder whether we cannot explore something else whick 
has been going around in my mind for a couple of weeks. Can we mak« 
a bargain which will extinguish some of the lack of confidence on Rus 
sia’s part in relationship to us and our want of confidence in them, 
Could we throw into the scales of our discussion a proposal for the det 
struction of the stocks of bombs, the destruction of the plant as our part 


against countervailing concessions by the Soviet? What do you think 
of that? 


Mr. Hoensss: Do you mean to throw the whole problem onto on 
table at one time? 


Mr. Finer: Yes. 


Mr. Hoeness: Atomic-bomb considerations, the control of the atomi 
bomb, and the European-Asiatic considerations ? 


Mr. Finer: Yes. The weapon that in the last resort would be used 
the way to solve your problems, and the problems that in the last resor 
might be solved by your atomic-energy control—they are the two sid 
of the problem, and perhaps they all ought to be thrown on the tabl. 
together. e 

I do not mind, if you can bear with me for a second, putting up a trig 
balloon. Suppose that I do. I will not commit myself to it, but put it fort 
just for the sake of discussion. The United States and her friends woul 
agree to destroy the stock of bombs, to destroy the atomic plant, an‘ 
would require that the Baruch plan be instituted, with Cavers’ amenc 
ment. This would mean the abolition of the veto and the establishme 
of full inspection and ownership. 
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Mr. Hoengss: You mean that the Russians would then move their 
mies back to their frontier? 


‘Mr. Finer: I would ask a big price for so generous a concession as that 
n our part. No conqueror in history, and nobody with this amount of 
Wer in its hands, such as the United States has now, ever has voluntar- 
y made a gift of it to the rest of the world or agreed to submit itself to 
same inspection as it asks of its opponents. 


Mr. Hoengss: Do you not think that that would depend entirely upon 
hy the Russians are moving westward? Are they doing it because of 
eir own security? Are they afraid of another war? Are they creating a 
er state? Or does security to them mean something more than that— 
e indoctrination of communism throughout the world? Do they feel 
ure only under those considerations? 


Mk. Finer: That question is so mixed that the very nature of its being 
ixed is the one which gives us anxiety. If we could answer that they are 
issionaries, we would have one policy. If we could answer that they 
e merely defensive, we would have another policy. The trouble of our 
imes is that on such a sensitive judgment of that kind, as to their inten- 
ions, the whole peace of the world depends. 

Mr. Hoenzss: Then, let us suppose that they accepted these terms and 
hat they moved their armies back to their borders. Then, let us suppose 
hat we destroyed our factories and our bombs. What assurance would 
we have that they would not move west again? 

Mr. Finer: We would have no final assurance. They would just have 
en pushed back about seven hundred miles and could come forward 
igain. 

Mr. Hoentss: Do you mean that we would still have the know-how 
re that we would not give that to them until they had really showed 
their good intentions? 

» Mr. Fiver: The know-how is a question of time stages. 

_ Mr. Cavers: Is it your idea, Finer, that at the start we would be willing, 
in return for the withdrawal of their armies, to demolish our bombs and 
our plants, but we would not reveal the secrets of atomic-bomb con- 
struction unless and until a satisfactory control plan had been put in 
operation ? 

— Mr. Finer: Yes. I want the control plan for sure; but, in addition, I 
want these concessions from the Soviet. 


GIST OF ACHESON-LILIENTHAL PLAN . 


POLICING OF ILLEGAL PRODUC- 
TION CAN NEVER BY ITSELF BE 
ADEQUATE. THE BEST SCIENTISTS 
WOULD NEVER BECOME JUST 


POLICEMEN 


2 ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
OWNS DANGEROUS ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACTIVITIES ; CONDUCTS RESEARCH 


3 "DENATURED MATERIALS" ARE 
LEASED BY ADA TO PRIVATE 
USERS TO PRODUCE ELECTRIC 
POWER 


4 NO CONTROL PLAN EXCEPT TOTAL 
CONTROL PLAN. OTHERWISE U.S. 
SHOULD RETAIN ITS PRESENT MONO- 
POLY 


5 "STRATEGIC BALANCE” — PLANTS 
ARE TO BE EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED 
SO THAT IF PLAN SHOULD BREAK 
DOWN INNOCENT NATIONS COULD -° 
DEFEND THEMSELVES ‘ 


Ibid. 
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TO WHICH BARUCH ADDED... 


1 NO CONTROL PLAN EXCEPT ONE 
WHICH INSURES SWIFT AND SURE 
PUNISHMENT FOR ILLEGAL PRO- 


DUCTION 


2 THIS MEANS NO VETO BY ANY 
POWER ON DECISION TO PUNISH 
ATOMIC VIOLATOR 


Ibid. 


| Mk. Cavers: That would be in return for the initial destruction of the 
| bombs? 
| Mk. Finer: If they are worried about the fact that we have the bomb 
| right now and that that bomb really puts them in a position of negotiat- 
ing on all questions under duress, because we might use it (though I do 
not think that we would; we are tied with ethical shackles), then, in 
return for that, I want something from them, and this is what it would 
be: International control in the only feasible, long-run way—we have 
talked in those terms. Second, any Soviet know-how that they may get in 
the future comes to us, too, because it is being pooled in the international 
arrangement. Third, the retirement of the Soviet to their own prewar 
frontiers. What are they doing outside them? This proposal means, I 
think, that all of us would have to go out of Germany. Such a with- 
drawal, of course, requires that we would have to make an arrangement 
about the future of Germany. I would also ask the cessation in law and 
fact of the Soviet’s connection with the fifth columns everywhere, Europe 
and the Far East; a complete open door for all, all over Europe; the 
Marshall Plan to be unhindered, and Russia can come into it if she 
wants to; the European economic commission of the United Nations to 
operate; and if the Soviet wants to work out pacts integrating the 
economies of the West with her own, all right, so long as we can come 
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into those countries and make economic treaties with Poland or Rumaniz 
or Bulgaria. 

Mr. Hoeness: The essential difference between this plan and thi 
Baruch plan is that we destroy our bombs immediately in return for < 
concession on Russia’s part. With this other amendment of Cavers there 
is no power production for twenty years. Then, it is essentially the 
Baruch plan, is it not? 

Mr. Finer: Yes; it is essentially the Baruch plan, with the addition o: 
the immediate destruction of stocks of bombs for a quid pro quo such aa 
I have just put down. 

Mr. Cavers: It seems to me, Finer, that you have opened up in yous 
suggestions for a bargain a great many very difficult and delicate inter 
national issues. I, for one, would not have a judgment as to what woulc 
be a fair, sound bargain of the sort which you have described. Frankly, - 
worry a little as I hear you recite some of the concessions which the 
United States would be expected to make. On the other hand, what you 
have said does open up a very important consideration from the stand: 
point of atomic-energy control. If the working-out of a satisfactory plar 
of control can be tied to a general settlement of the issues between the 
West and the Communist bloc, it seems to me that the likelihood of < 
satisfactory compromise is very considerably enhanced. It will render i 
more acceptable. So, I think, as a trial balloon, something to explore, we 
have a very useful thought here. 


Mr. Hoenzss: From the experience of our last two years, certainly 
something must be done. 


Mk. Finer: And from the Soviet point of view (of course, I am now ir 
the heat of my enthusiasm about having made a constructive proposal 
and I would like to look a bit more carefully over that), if Russia really 
is insistent and enthusiastic about making socialism in a single country 
this would quiet her fears about having to divert her own productiv 
resources for weapons and the rest, and give some breathing space be 
tween a quarrel and a blow. That is about the best, I think, you can ge 
to under present circumstances. Do you see any snags in all this? 


Mr. Hoeness: None, except that I think that it might be very difficul 
to put this across even to the Russian people or to the American people 


Mk. Finer: I think that, from the standpoint of the Russian people 
there is no question that it could be put across. 


Mr. Hoenzss: If you could convince fourteen men. But not so in th 
United States. 
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4 Mr. Cavers: There seem to be no easy solutions in this field of atomic- 
| ergy control. But I do believe that what we have examined thus far 
rroborates what we stated at the start: namely, that the opening-up of 
subject anew for fresh discussion in the United Nations Atomic 
nergy Commission may lead to positive and beneficial results. 


Mr. Frner: What has shocked me very much are the phases of public 
inion in this democratic country—and in all the democratic countries— 
e cannot talk of phases of public opinion elsewhere. First, there was 
eat terror, then apathy, then comic songs on the radio, and then again 
eat apathy, and the thing seems now to be forgotten. 


Mr. Hoeness: Of course, the opinion prevails that all we have to do is 
eep the secret. And I think that the people who preach this idea are 
ally, you might say, traitors to our national security. The Thomas 
mumittee, for example, is going after our reds and after our scientists. 
y implication they are saying that all we have to do is keep the secret 
sway from Russia, and everything will be well. 


Mk. Cavers: You think that inevitably the Russians will gain the secret? 


Mr. Hoensss: Of course they will. It is just a question of time. It took 
three years. It may take the Russians a few more years than that, but 
tertainly they will get it. 

Mr. Fiver: Reflecting on all this, what ought we to say in conclusion? 
suppose that we acknowledge Mr. Stimson’s dictum that the “face of 
war is the face of death,” but equally that the energy of the atom might 
rive abundant life to all men. 

Hogness has talked about the power of the bomb, and he has really 
inderlined the great dangers. We are all attracted by this suggestion of 
Cavers for the limitation of the exploitation of power. We are entitled to 
think that if we could secure the control of atomic energy, we should 
Save contributed to solving the world’s crisis of confidence and to easing 
'ts anxiety which seems to be leading to a war that no one rationally 
wants. It might even be that the atomic-energy control would be a pre- 
sursor and a model for other segments of a just and peaceful order in 
international politics. We have not even had the chance of talking today 
about germ warfare, which is on the horizon. 
~ Tf the crisis of confidence were overcome in Europe and in the Far 
East, the atom-bomb troubles would be solved. A solution requires that 
both blades of a pair of international scissors, the atom bomb on the one 
side and a bunch of specific problems on the other, move into alignment 
simultaneously; everything has to be thrown onto the peace table at once. 


A SUMMARY OF THE MAJORITY PLAN OF CONTROL: Al 
ANNEX TO THE THIRD REPORT OF THE UNITED NATION 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION TO THE SECURIT 
COUNCIL 


A. Scope of the Problem 

As outlined in Part IV of the First Report, the fundamental technicz 
facts are: 

(1) The substances uranium and thorium play a unique role in tk 
domain of atomic energy, since as far as is known these are the only rax 
materials from which the nuclear fuel required for the development ¢ 
atomic energy can be obtained. 

(2) Whether the ultimate nuclear fuel be destined for peaceful ¢ 
destructive uses, the productive processes are identical and inseparab. 
up to a very advanced state of manufacture. 

The dangers that must be met are diversion of materials, clandestir 
operations, and seizure of materials or facilities. Since nuclear fuel onc 
produced, even for peaceful purposes, lends itself readily to the mani 
facture of atomic weapons, these dangers must be effectively met if tk 
peaceful development of atomic energy is to be promoted in an atmo 
phere of confidence and general trust. Seizure will always be a dange 
of such magnitude that it should be recognized by all nations to mea 
that a most serious violation of the treaty has taken place and that 
nation is about to embark on atomic warfare. 


B. An International Control Agency Established by Treaty 


To cope with these dangers and to fulfil the objectives set forth i 
its terms of reference, the Commission has recognized that there shoul 
be a strong and comprehensive international system of control, define 
by treaty. 

Such a system of control should be administered by an Internation: 
Control Agency, the staff of which would be selected on an intern: 
tional basis, and its scope and functions defined by the treaty. 

As the only way to eliminate national rivalries in this field and tk 
resultant possibility of one nation or group of nations achieving pote 
tial military supremacy, it is recognized that decisions. concernin 
production and use of atomic energy must not be left in the hands « 
individual nations. In other words, it is recognized that the develo, 
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t and use of atomic energy are not essentially matters of domestic 
ern of individual nations, but rather have predominantly inter- 
tional implications and repercussions. 

Signatory nations would insist that policies that substantially affect 
rid security should be defined in the treaty. The treaty must therefore 
(tablish the policies concerning the production and use of atomic 
jrergy that the Agency would be obligated to carry out. 

}One of the most important examples is that policies concerning pro- 
tion and stockpiling of nuclear fuels should be dictated primarily by 
urity considerations. This requires that nuclear fuel should not be 
duced in quantity beyond that required for actual beneficial use, in- 
ding research and development. Such restriction would be written 
to the treaty itself and would remain in force until new technical 
ndings and considerations of world security warranted revision of this 
frovision by amendment of the treaty. 

The treaty should lay down the general principles to be followed in 
e distribution of materials and facilities and should even go so far, in 
rtain cases, as to prescribe mining and production quotas. 


. Functions and Powers of the Agency 

Within the above framework, an effective control requires that the 
gency exercise positive functions with regard to all phases of atomic 
nergy activities. Only in this way can the Agency discharge the 
esponsibilities placed upon it, keep abreast of developments in the field 
f atomic energy, and carry out necessary inspections without undue 
aterference with normal national and private activities. Only in this way 
an the elimination of atomic weapons from national armaments be 
nade effective. 


(1) Functions with Regard to Production Facilities 


The effectiveness of the control of atomic energy depends upon the 
ffectiveness of the control established over the production and use of 
iranium, thorium, and their fissionable derivatives. Appropriate con- 

rols to prevent their diversion to improper uses must be applied through- 
ut the various stages of the processes from the time that uranium and 
horium ores are severed from the ground to the time they become 
yuclear fuels and are consumed. 

From the conclusion that decisions regarding the production and use 
f atomic energy should not be left in the hands of nations, it follows 
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that all activities in this field must either be carried on by the Agenc: 
itself under powers of operation and management and under rights o 
ownership or by nations only under license from the Agency. 

After consideration of various technical factors, the Commission ha: 
determined that mines, mills, and dumps may be operated by nation: 
or persons under license from the Agency. However, the Agency would 
acquire ownership of all source material from the moment it is removee 
from its place of deposit in nature and would specify the concentratio» 
at which it would take possession. The Agency would have the authoritt 
to determine, in each case, whether it would own, operate, and manag: 
any source material refinery or whether it would license the operation 
The Agency would own, operate, and manage all chemical and metal 
lurgical plants for treating key substances and all facilities capable a 
producing nuclear fuel, including isotope separation plants, primar: 
reactors, and secondary reactors. The Agency would own all nuclea: 
fuel, whether produced in its own facilities or in non-dangerous facilitie 
licensed by the Agency. 

In those instances where the treaty gives the Agency the power ti 
decide whether an activity or a facility is non-dangerous—that is to sa 
non-dangerous in terms of world security—and can therefore be licensed 
the Agency would be obligated to take into account: 

(a) the quantity and quality of materials in each case; 

(4) the possibility of diversion; 

(c) the ease with which the materials can be used or converted to pra 
duce atomic weapons; 

(d) the total supply and distribution of such materials in existence; 

(e) the design and operating characteristics of the facilities involved: 

(f) the ease of altering those facilities; 

(g) possible combinations with other facilities; 

(A) scientific and technical advances which have been made; 

(2) and the degree to which the Agency has achieved security in th 
control of atomic energy. 

In the case of operations licensed by the Agency, the Agency wouk 
carry out certain specified control measures to prevent the misuse o 
facilities or the diversion of materials. For example, the Agency migh 
make inspections, conduct accountings, require certain operating pro 
cedures, and maintain guards. The Agency would reserve the power t¢ 
modify the provisions of the lease or license and, in case of violation, té 
suspend or revoke the lease or license and take possession of the nuclea. 


} 
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fuel involved. If a suspension or revocation should take place, the Agency 
would have the right to maintain its control measures over any facilities 
| involved. 

In order to assure to the Agency the final right of decision in regard 
to the production and disposition of source materials and nuclear fuels, 
“and the allocation, construction, and operation of plants under its 
management, it was found necessary to vest, subject to the terms of the 
# treaty, ownership of these materials and plants in the Agency, in the 

sense of a trust exercised on behalf of signatory states jointly. Ownership 
by the Agency of source materials or nuclear fuels includes the exclusive 
4 right to move or lease the materials, the right to use them and to produce 
# energy from them, and the same rights for all products formed from 
them. The useful and non-dangerous products would be made available 
to nations under fair and equitable arrangements. Ownership also in- 
cludes the principle that no disposition of material can be made without 
the permission of the Agency. Ownership by the Agency of facilities 
includes rights of possession, operation, and disposition. 


(2) Functions with Regard to the Detection 
of Secret Activities 


By requiring that all activities and facilities in this field must either be 
managed or licensed by the Agency, the detection of clandestine activi- 
ties is greatly simplified. The Agency need not be concerned with the 
motives of those carrying on unauthorized activities in this field, for it is 
the very existence of such activities that is illegal. 

In order to allow the exercise of the powers necessary for the detection 
of secret activities, nations must undertake in the treaty to grant to the 
Agency rights of inspection of any part of their territory, subject to 
appropriate procedural requirements and limitations designed to prevent 
' possible abuse of the powers given to the Agency. However, the amount 

of inspection required and the attendant interferences would be much 
less than would be necessary under a control system which sought to 
depend on inspection alone. 

- The Agency would, nevertheless, have to conduct various kinds of 
inspection. For example, in order to appraise the possibility of a nation 
engaging in clandestine activities the Agency would have the duty to 
‘conduct or to arrange with nations for the conduct of surveys and ex- 
plorations to discover and determine world supplies of source material. 
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It would also have rights of conducting routine air surveys over areas 
which are known to contain source material. For the same purpose the 
Agency would have the authority to require periodic reports from na- 
tions regarding specialized equipment and supplies directly related to 
the production and use of atomic energy and to check on such reports. 


(3) Functions with Regard to Research 


The Agency should have positive research and developmental respon-. 
sibilities in order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowledge so as; 
to render the Agency more effective in promoting the beneficial uses of: 
atomic energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. The exclusive: 
right to carry on research on the destructive properties of atomic energy’ 
should be vested in the Agency. 

Research in nuclear physics having a direct bearing on the use of: 
atomic energy should be subject to appropriate safeguards established 
by the Agency in accordance with the treaty. Such safeguards should nott 
interfere with the prosecution of pure scientific research, or the publica- 
tion of its results, provided no dangerous use or purpose is involved. 

It is by control of the actual materials, not by the prohibition of re+ 
search that their misuse can be prevented; the strict control of all 
potentially dangerous materials must be the central objective of the 
Agency. Once this is fully achieved, the futility of secrecy would beg 
evident and there could be full publication of research and full inter-} 
national collaboration among scientists. The Agency would promoted 
among all nations the exchange of basic scientific information on atomi 
energy for peaceful ends. 


D. Prohibition of Weapons 


The terms of reference of the Commission call for the elimination: 
from national armaments of atomic weapons. 

An international agreement to outlaw the national production, posses+ 
sion and use of atomic weapons is an essential part of any effective inter-| 
national system of control. But an international treaty to this effect, iff 
standing alone, would fail, | 
(1) to ensure the use of atomic energy only for peaceful purposes and] 
(2) to provide for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other} 

means to protect complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions | 
and thus would fail to meet the requirements of the terms of referencef 


f 
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of the Commission. To be effective, such agreement must be embodied 
in a treaty providing for a comprehensive international system of con- 
trol, and including guarantees and safeguards adequate to ensure the 


| carrying out of the terms of the treaty and to protect complying states 


against the hazards of violations and evasions. 
As an integral part of such a comprehensive system of control, the 


| treaty would: 


(1) prohibit the manufacture, possession and use of atomic weapons 
by all nations parties thereto and by all persons under their juris- 
diction, 

(2) provide for the disposal of any existing stocks of atomic weapons 
and for the proper use of nuclear fuel adaptable for use in weapons. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL* 


Being profoundly aware of the vast significance of the great scientific 
discoveries connected with the splitting of the atom and the obtaining 
and use of atomic energy for the purpose of the raising of the welfare 


‘| and the standard of living of the peoples of the world, as well as for the 


development of culture and science for the benefit of mankind; 
Animated by the desire to promote in every way the fullest possible 
utilization by all peoples of scientific discoveries in the sphere of atomic 


| energy for the purpose of improving the conditions of life of the peoples 


of the world and promoting their welfare and the further progress of 
human culture; 

Fully realizing that the great scientific discoveries in the sphere of 
atomic energy carry with them a great danger, first of all, for peaceful 
towns and the civilian population in the event of these discoveries being 


| used in the form of atomic weapons for the purpose of mass destruction; 


Recognizing the great significance of the fact that international agree- 
ments have already prohibited the use in warfare of asphyxiating, poison- 


and processes, and likewise bacteriological means, rightly condemned 
by the public opinion of the civilized world, and considering that the 


international prohibition of the use of atomic weapons for the mass 


* Draft International Convention To Prohibit the Production and Employment of 

Weapons Based on the Use of Atomic Energy for the Purpose of Mass Destruction. Submit- 

_ted by the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the Second Meeting 
‘of the Atomic Energy Commission on 19 June 1947. 
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destruction of human beings corresponds in still greater measure to the 
aspirations and the conscience of the peoples of the whole world; 

Being firmly resolved to avert the danger of these scientific discoveries 
being used to the detriment and against the interests of mankind; 

Resolved to conclude a convention to prohibit the production and the 
employment of weapons based on the use of atomic energy, and for this 
purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries (here follows the list off 
plenipotentiaries) who, after presenting their credentials found to be in: 
good and due form, agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that they are unan- 
imously resolved to prohibit the production and the employment of 
weapons based on the use of atomic energy, and for this purpose assume 
the following obligations: 

(a) Not to use atomic weapons in any circumstances whatsoever; 

(2) To prohibit the production and storing of weapons based on the 
use of atomic energy; 

(c) To destroy, within a period of three months, from the day of the 
entry into force of the present Convention, all stocks of atomic energy 
weapons whether in a finished or unfinished condition. | 

ARTICLE II 

The High Contracting States declare that any violation of Article 1 
of the present Convention is a most serious international crime against 
humanity. 


. 
' 


ARTICLE III 

The High Contracting States shall, within a period of six months from 

the day of the entry into force of the present Convention, pass legislation 

providing severe penalties for violators of the statutes of the present 
Convention. 


ARTICLE IV 
The present Convention shall be of indefinite duration. 
; ARTICLE V 
The present Convention shall be open for the adhesion of any State 
whether a Member or a non-Member of the United Nations Organiza 
tion. 


ARTICLE VI | 

The present Convention shall come into force after its approval by 
the Security Council and after the ratification and delivery of ratifi 
cation documents to the Secretary-General for safekeeping by one-hal! 


| 
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the signatory States, including all the Member-States of the United 
ations Organization named in Article 23 of the Charter of the Organ- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VII 
After the entry into force of the present Convention it shall be bind- 
g on all States whether Members or non-Members of the United 
ations Organization. 

ARTICLE VIII 

‘The present Convention, of which the Russian, Chinese, French, 
glish, and Spanish texts shall be authentic, is drawn up in one copy 
d shall be kept in the archives of the Secretary-General of the United 
ations. The Secretary-General shall communicate certified copies 
all the Parties to the Convention. 


The Soviet Union Government, in addition and in development of its 
droposal on the conclusion of an international convention on the pro- 
ibition of atomic and other major weapons of mass destruction, sub- 
itted for the consideration of the Atomic Energy Commission on 
{9 June 1946, presents for the consideration of the above-mentioned 
Commission the following basic provisions on which an international 
igreement or convention on atomic energy control should be based.* 
1. To ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, in 
accordance with the international convention on the prohibition of 
atomic and other major weapons of mass destruction and also with the 
5urpose of preventing violations of the convention on the prohibition 
sf atomic weapons and for the protection of complying States against 
hazards of violations and evasions, strict international control shall 
se established simultaneously over all facilities engaged in the mining 
of atomic raw materials and in the production of atomic materials and 
atomic energy. 

2. To carry out measures of control of atomic energy facilities, there 
hall be established, within the framework of the Security Council, 
in international commission for atomic energy control to be called the 
ternational Control Commission. 

3. The International Control Commission shall have its own ma- 
hinery for inspection. 


-* Submitted by the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at the 
“welfth Meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission on 11 June 1947. 
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4. The terms and organizational principles of the international cor 
trol of atomic energy, and also the composition, rights, and obligation 
of the International Control Commission, as well as provisions on th 
basis of which it shall carry out its activities, shall be determined by 
special international convention on atomic energy control, which is t 
be concluded in accordance with the convention on the prohibition ¢ 
atomic weapons. 

5. In order to ensure the effectiveness of international control c¢ 
atomic energy, the convention on the control of atomic energy shall H 
based on the following fundamental provisions: 

(2) The International Control Commission shall be composed 
the representatives of States Members of the Atomic Energy Commi 
sion established by the General Assembly decision of 24 January 1946, an 
may create such subsidiary organs which it finds necessary for the fulfi 
ment of its functions. 

(6) The International Control Commission shall establish its ow 
rules of procedure. 

(c) The personnel of the International Control Commission shall E 
selected on an international basis. 

(d) The International Control Commission shall periodically carr 
out inspection of facilities for the mining of atomic raw materials an 
for the production of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

6. In carrying out the inspection of atomic energy facilities, the Inte: 
national Control Commission shall undertake the following measure: 

(a) Investigate the activities of facilities for mining atomic ra’ 
materials and for the production of atomic materials and atomic energ 
and check their accounts. 

(6) Check existing stocks of atomic raw materials, atomic material 
and unfinished products. 

(c) Study production operations to the extent necessary for the co! 
trol of the use of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

(d) Observe the fulfilment of the rules of technical exploitation ¢ 
the facilities prescribed by the convention on control, and work out ar 
prescribe the rules of technological control of such facilities. 

(e) Collect and analyse data on the mining of atomic raw materia 
and on the production of atomic materials and atomic energy. 

(f) Carry out special investigations in cases when suspicion of viol 
tions of the convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons arises. 

(g) Make recommendations to Governments on questions relatir 
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the production, stockpiling and use of atomic materials and atomic 
(4) Make recommendations to the Security Council on measures 
{jor prevention and suppression with regard to violators of the conven- 
‘ions on the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the control of atomic 
ipnergy. 
7. For the fulfilment of the tasks of control and inspection entrusted 
do the International Control Commission, the latter shall have the 
tight of: 
(a) Access to any facilities for mining, production, and stockpiling 
atomic raw materials and atomic materials, as well as to the facilities 
r the exploitation of atomic energy. 
(4) Acquaintance with the production operations of the atomic 
ergy facilities, to the extent necessary for the control of the use of 
omic materials and atomic energy. 
(c) Carrying out weighing, measurements and various analyses of 
tomic raw materials, atomic materials and unfinished products. 
(d) Requesting from the Government of any nation, and checking, 
arious data and reports on the activities of atomic energy facilities. 
(e) Requesting various explanations on the questions relating to the 
Ctivities of atomic energy facilities. 
(f) Making recommendations and presenting suggestions to Govern- 
ments on matters concerning the production and use of atomic energy. 
} (g) Submitting recommendations for the consideration of the Secu- 
rity Council on measures in regard to violators of the conventions on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the control of atomic energy. 

8. In accordance with the tasks of international control of atomic 
energy, scientific research activities in the field of atomic energy shall 
be based on the following provisions: 

(a) Scientific research activities in the field of atomic energy must 
comply with the necessity of carrying out the convention on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and with the necessity of preventing its 
use for military purposes. 

(6) Signatory States to the convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons must have the right to carry on unrestricted scientific research 
activities in the field of atomic energy, directed towards discovery of 
methods of its use for peaceful purposes. 

_ (c) In the interests of an effective fulfilment of its control and inspec- 
orial functions, the International Control Commission must have a 
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possibility to carry out scientific research activities in the field of discow 
ery of methods for the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Thy 
carrying out of such activities will enable the Commission to keep itsel 
informed on the latest achievements in this field and to have its ow: 
skilled international personnel, which is required by the Commission f 
practical execution of the measures of control and inspection. 

(d) In conducting scientific research in the field of atomic energy 
one of the most important tasks of the International Control Commis 
sion should be to ensure a wide exchange of information among natio: 
in this field and to render necessary assistance, through advice, to th 
countries parties to the convention, which may request such assistance] 

(e) The International Control Commission must have at its dispose 
material facilities, including research laboratories and experimentei 
installations, necessary for the proper organization of the researc] 
activities to be conducted by it. 


THE THIRD REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC: 
ENERGY COMMISSION TO THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL, MAY 17, 1948* 


‘The Atomic Energy Commission reports that it has reached au 
impasse. . 

In almost two years of work the Commission has accomplished mucl 
and has succeeded in making clear the essentials of a plan for the contra 
of atomic energy, in fulfilment of the objectives of the resolution of th’ 
General Assembly of 24 January 1946. Nevertheless, it considers that i 
cannot now prepare a draft treaty “incorporating its ultimate proposals: 
as urged by the resolution of the Security Council of 10 March 1947. 

The difficulties which confront the Commission were first evidencec 
when the plan under consideration by most of the governments mem 
bers of the Commission was rejected by the USSR, “either as a whole o 
in its separate parts,” on the ground that such a plan constituted a1 
unwarranted infringement of national sovereignty. For its part, th 
USSR insisted that a convention outlawing atomic weapons and provid 
ing for the destruction of existing weapons must precede any contrc 

* This document is the Three Power declaration which was presented to the Commi: 


sion on May 7 and adopted as the body of a Third Report at the Commission’s meeting o 
May 17, 1948. 
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eement. The majority of the Commission considered that such a 
nvention, without safeguards, would offer no protection against non-_ 
mpliance. 

This initial divergency of view did not deter the Commission from 
ursuing its task in the hope that the disagreements might be resolved 
s a result of further studies. Accordingly, the Commission decided to 
idefer the consideration of the political aspects of the problem until it 
ad first determined whether control of atomic energy was practicable 
om a technical point of view. In September 1946 the Scientific and 
echnical Committee reported unanimously that 


“we do not find any basis in the available scientific facts for suppos- 
ing that effective control is not technologically feasible.” 

During the remainder of 1946, the Commission continued to study the 
echnical and scientific aspects of control and adopted the broad outlines 
£ a control plan set forth in the General Findings and Recommenda- 
tions of the First Report. In 1947 it elaborated specific proposals in a 
Second Report which show, on many points, how control could be 
carried out. 

The USSR abstained from voting on the First Report and voted against 
the Second Report. 

In February 1947, the USSR submitted Amendments and Additions to 
the General Findings and Recommendations of the First Report, and in 
June 1947, it submitted control proposals of its own. The discussion of 
the USSR Amendments and Additions did not lead the Commission to 
revise its General Findings and Recommendations. The USSR proposals 
of June 1947 have been analyzed in detail. In April 1948 they were 
rejected by a 9-2 vote, in the following terms: 

“They ignore the existing technical knowledge of the problem of 
atomic energy control, do not provide an adequate basis for the effective 
international control of atomic energy and the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons, and, therefore, do not conform to the 
terms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 


The analysis of the technical requirements of atomic energy control 
has been pursued as far as is possible. Unfortunately, this analysis has not 
led to agreement even on the technical aspects of control. During more 
than 200 meetings of the Atomic Energy Commission and its various 
committees, the USSR has had time to study the technical knowledge 
available to the Commission, to review its own position in the light of 
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a 
such knowledge, and to appreciate that the admittedly far-reaching pro- 
posals sponsored by the majoity are based on the scientific and technical, 
facts. But the USSR has not changed its fundamental position. 

Thus, after twenty-two months of work, the Commission finds itself: 
confronted by virtually the same deadlock that stultified its initial dis- 
cussions. The Government of the USSR itself acknowledges the dead- 
lock. It is now apparent that this deadlock cannot be broken at the Com-: 
mission level. 

Both political and technical considerations demand that no important 
areas of the world be outside the control system. It is therefore evident’ 
that the full co-operation of the USSR is indispensable for the establish- 
ment of a system of control which would prevent an atomic arma- 
ments race. 

Whether the functions and powers of the International Control 
Agency as elaborated by the majority are politically acceptable or not, 
they provide the technically necessary basis for an effective control of: 
atomic energy. The question is not whether these measures are now 
acceptable but whether governments now want effective international 
control. 

The problems which have not been elaborated in detail, i.e., organi- 
zation and administration, financing, strategic balance, prohibitions and: 
enforcement, and the stages of transition from the present situation to: 
one of full international control, are of a different nature. These ques- 
tions do not affect the basic nature of the problem of control. Some ques-: 
tions, such as stages, which only concern the period of transition to full 
international control, will be conditional on future technological de- 
velopments and the conditions of world security. The same considera- 
tions apply to the question of the strategic balance to be established in: 
the location of nuclear materials and nuclear reactors between one part! 
of the globe and another. Others, such as organization and administra- 
tion of the Agency—on which inconclusive discussions have recently! 
taken place—and the question of the Agency’s finances, depend almost 
entirely on the existence of prier agreement on the nature and extent of 
the control system. Indeed, until agreement on the basic principles of 
control has been reached, the elaboration of proposals to cover these 
remaining topics would be unrealistic and would serve no useful purpose. 
On the other hand, given such agreement, solutions to these problems! 
could be worked out. | 


The discovery of atomic energy has confronted the world with a new 
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tuation. The Atomic Energy Commission has studied and made 
mmendations on the international control of atomic energy to meet 
situation. It has rejected proposals which do not meet the known 
of the problem. 

By concentrating on the technical facts, which, irrespective of any 
litical situation, must be met by any satisfactory plan of control, the 
mmission has prepared findings and recommendations which, in the 
iew of the majority, will stand as the basis of any further study of this 
bject. This is a substantial achievement. These findings and recom- 
endations are summarized in Annex II, which will shortly be dis- 
ibuted by the Secretariat. These are the best evidence both of the scope 
the problem and the realism with which it has been faced. 

In addition to thus summarizing what it has done, the Commission has 
duty to set forth the reasons why it has not achieved more, for it is 
portant that governments and peoples should understand the findings 
has made, the lessons it has drawn from the difficulties it has met, and 
e conclusions it has reached. 

The mandate given by the General Assembly is clear evidence that all 
nembers of the United Nations share the conviction that, unless effective 
ternational control is established, there can be no lasting security 
gainst atomic weapons for any nation, whatever its size, location, or 
wer. 

_ The First and Second Reports of the Commission show how and to 
what extent the world must adapt itself if it wants to be protected 
gainst the misuse of its new discovery. Ways and means to eliminate 
che dangers of diversion, clandestine activities, and the seizure of atomic 
materials and facilities have been studied at length. Specific proposals 
have been put forward, together with principles for the governance of 
national policies and of the policies to be pursued by the International 
Control Agency itself. 

The principles submitted in the two Reports of the Commission pro- 
vide an alternative to the armaments race that results from the absence 
of international control and which would not be prevented by the estab- 
lishment of an inadequate system of control. These principles require 
that atomic energy must not be developed on the basis of national inter- 
ests and needs, means and resources; but that its planning and operation 
should be made a common enterprise in all its phases. 

Only if traditional economic and political practices are adapted to the 
overriding requirements of international security can these proposals be 
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implemented. Traditional conceptions of the economic exploitation of 
the resources of nature for private or national advantage would then be 
replaced in this field by a new pattern of co-operation in internationah 
relations. | 

Furthermore, secrecy in the field of atomic energy is not compatible 
with lasting international security. Co-operative development and com: 
plete dissemination of information alone promise to remove fears and 
suspicion that nations are conducting secret activities. 

The unprecedented character of its conclusions has not deterred the 
majority of the Commission from adopting them, since the scientific 
and technical evidence makes such conclusions inescapable. Past expe: 
rience has shown that unless there is a novel approach to the problem of 
controlling a force so readily adaptable to warfare, atomic weapons— 
notwithstanding their vastly superior destructive power—will continue 
just as uncontrolled as other weapons have been and still are, and the 
threat of atomic war will remain. 

The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the impact of its 
plan on traditional prerogatives of national sovereignty. But in the face 
of the realities of the problem it sees no alternative to the voluntary 
sharing by nations of their sovereignty in this field to the extent required 
by its proposals. It finds no other solution which will meet the facts, 
prevent national rivalries in this most dangerous field, and fulfil the 
Commission’s terms of reference. 

The new pattern of international co-operation and the new standards 
of openness in the dealings of one country with another that are indis- 
pensable in the field of atomic energy might in practice pave the way for 
international co-operation in broader fields, for the control of other 
weapons of mass destruction, and even for the elimination of war itself 
as an instrument of national policy. 

However, in the field of atomic energy, the majority of the Commis- 
sion has been unable to secure the agreement of the USSR to even those 
elements of effective control considered essential from the technical point 
of view, let alone its acceptance of the nature and extent of participation 
in the world community required of all nations in this field by the First 
and Second Reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. As a result, 
the Commission has been forced to recognize that agreement on effective 
measures for the control of atomic energy is itself dependent on co-opera- 
tion in broader fields of policy. ; 


The failure to achieve agreement on the international control of 
| 
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tomic energy arises from a situation that is beyond the competence of 
is Commission. In this situation the Commission concludes that no 
seful purpose can be served by carrying on negotiations at the Commis- 
ion level. 

§ The Commission, therefore, recommends that until such time as the 
neral Assembly finds that this situation no longer exists, or until such 
e as the sponsors of the General Assembly Resolution of 24 January 
1946, who are the permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
ion, find, through prior consultation, that there exists a basis for agree- 
ent on the international control of atomic energy, negotiations in the 
tomic Energy Commission be suspended. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the Atomic Energy Com- 
ission submits this Report and recommendation to the Security Coun- 
il for consideration, and recommends that they be transmitted, along 
with the two previous Reports of the Commission, to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly as a matter of special concern. 


EXCERPTS FROM SPEECHES BY SOVIET DEPUTY FOREIGN 
MINISTER ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY AT THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS ASSEMBLY POLITICAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS ON 
OCTOBER 1 AND 2, 1948 


“International control under the United States plan would be an 
American agency. 

“The international control agency under the United States plan would 
sbe designed as an international monopolistic, super-trust which would 
-own all atomic material, own all atomic facilities, and all enterprises con- 
nected in any way with the production of atomic energy.... 

“We can only expect that you will prescribe such regulations as will 
‘stifle us, strangle our economy and bind and tie us hand and foot because 
you consider yourselves to be the victors. ...”* 

“ ‘Strict and effective international control organ’ was the phrase used 
by General Stalin. Nobody alleged that we could do without it. That is 
not the point. 

“The destruction of the atomic bomb is not sufficient. It is true that it 
is essential to have control—strict and effective control. All these are 
matters which, as far as the U.S.S.R. is concerned, are indisputable. ... 


* New York Times, October 2, 1948. 
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“Mr. Ramadier subjected to criticism the U.S.S.R. plan. He said that: 
it was insufficient, that it lacked clarity, that it was merely a beginning. . 
Of course, they are first steps, first proposals, j just as we do not consider * 
the plan which has been handed to us in the name of the United States H 
to be exhaustive. 

“We do not think that is a finished structure. We consider that the | 
United States plan, as well as the U.S.S.R. plan, is merely an outline; it: 
is a beginning. . 

“We were told that the idea of periodic inspection included in the: 
Soviet plan is insufficient, and that if this position were espoused it: 
would be the same as having no control whatever. 

“How can this be said if one keeps in mind the U.S.S.R. document 
which is contained in the third report to the Security Council, May 17, 
which includes a paragraph entitled, Answer to the Second Question? | 
It is stated here: 

“Item 5 (D) provides for periodical inspection of all facilities ; 
subject to inspection, from mines to plants for the production of 
nuclear fuel. Inspection should be of a periodical character, both in 
the general field and in the application to special cases. The inspec- 
tion of a periodical character should not necessarily imply the carry- - 
ing out of inspection at regular intervals, fixed beforehand. Inspec- - 
tion can be carried out by the decision of the International Control | 
Commission in compliance with the necessity.’... 

“Tt is one thing to say ‘within the framework of the United Nations’ ’ 
and it is another thing to say ‘within the framework of the Security: 
Council.’ That is why I said that the United States plan excludes the: 
Security Council as the organ within whose framework international | 
control must be placed... 

“The delegation of the U.S.S.R. does not agree to that. We say that: 
control must be established simultaneously in all stages of the production | 
of atomic energy beginning with the mines where atomic minerals are 
dug and ending with commercial atomic production which deals with 
he refinement of nuclear fuel-and the manufacture of atomic weapons. 
We should.do this from beginning to end, all stages simultaneously. 
We are told that we start with just one stage, the stage of digging 
of atomic raw materials from the pits of the earth. I say that this is 
incorrect. 

“What are the stages? The digging of raw materials, processing of 
materials, refinement of materials, separation of nuclear fuel, manufac- 
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ture of the bomb, assembly of the bomb; these are the various stages of 
the problem of atomic weapons, as they were supposed to be studied by 
the commission. The banning of atomic weapons, the removal of atomic 
weapons fom national armaments, control which would ensure the 
implementation of the decision: there are the phases of the problem 
which were supposed to be studied by the commission in succession... 

“Tt is clear that the commission did not set forth the stages which are 
required. It did not set forth the time limits within which the final de- 
struction of the final bomb would take place. But this, of course, was lost 
sight of. The commission’s report talks only about the first stage and 
does not give a hoot about the time when the final bomb will be de- 
stroyed. It does not even give a hoot about the time when the first bomb 
will be destroyed—to say nothing about the last bomb. The drawbacks 
are all over the place. You do not tell us when the bombs will be de- 
stroyed at all. You do not care when the bombs will be destroyed... .” 


[The resolution offered by Vishinsky concludes as follows: | 
“The General Assembly recommends to the Security Council and to 
the Atomic Energy Commission: 
“(1) To continue their activity in the direction defined by the above 
mentioned resolutions of the General Assembly. 

“(2) To prepare a draft convention on the establishment of the effective 
international control over atomic energy with a view that both the 
convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons and that on the 
establishment of the international control over atomic energy are 
to be signed and put into force simultaneously.”* 


EXCERPT FROM THE SPEECH BY UNITED STATES DELEGATE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, WARREN AUSTIN, AT THE 
UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY POLITICAL COMMITTEE 
MEETING ON OCTOBER 18, 1948 


“...By demanding that prohibition be simultaneous with control, 
without any gradual steps or stages by which both prohibition and 
control would go into effect, the Soviet proposal would eliminate atomic 
weapons and explosives in one country many months, or perhaps years, 
before the system of control and inspection had been able to locate and 


* New York Times, October 3, 1948. 
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determine the existence of atomic weapons and explosives in certain 
other countries. Such an arrangement would, of course, be wholly inac-- 
ceptable. .. 1 

“Tf thee fules were violated—that is, if a nation made more nuclear’ 
fuel than the rules provided—the international agency would then make: 
a recommendation to the Security Council. To set the matter right, the: 
Security Council might have to employ sanctions. Such infractions by! 
national plants would probably come up quite often, and sanctions: 
would be continually and terribly important. Failure of the Security ' 
Council to act because of the veto, which is probable in certain cases, 
would create a most serious situation. 

“Under the plan proposed by the U.N.A.E.C., all plants would be 
owned and operated by the international agency. The quota of nuclear 
fuels to be used for peaceful purposes would be defined in the treaty and 
the international agency would be required to carry out these treaty 
provisions. Under the commission plan, major sanctions would only be 
required in the case of violations, such as seizure or refusal of inspection, 
which might be expected to occur only at rare intervals. 

“In an atmosphere of cooperation on the basic elements of control, the » 
matter of the veto could probably be worked out quite easily. Further ’ 
elaboration of the veto matter by the majority, without Soviet agree-- 
ment and presented apart from consideration of the plan as a whole,, 
would tend to confirm present frictions. 

“The order of stages is one of the matters still to be agreed upon before : 
a treaty can be completed. It surely is evident that the order of stages will | 
be greatly affected by the conditions of world security existing at the: 
time the treaty is to go into effect. For instance, the time at which dis-- 
posal of atomic weapons would take place would depend upon the: 
rapidity with which effective control could go into effect. This in turn 
would depend upon the openness existing between nations at the time: 
the treaty was signed. 

“Tf the Communist states were still a closed system it would take some : 
time to open them up so that control could become effective, and make: 
no mistake about it, such an opening up is fundamental to effective; 
control. But if the Communist states had already opened their borders 
to the extent now prevalent in other states, it would take much less time: 
to establish controls and the disposal of weapons could take place much | 
sooner... * 


* New York Times, October 19, 1948. 
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UTION ON ATOMIC ENERGY ADOPTED BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY POLITICAL COM- 
2 MITTEE ON OCTOBER 20, 1948 


‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


“Havine EXAMINED the first, second and third reports of the Atomic 
tgy Commission which have been transmitted to it by the Security 
uncil in accordance with the terms of the General Assembly resolution 
24 January, 1946: 

“(1) Approves the general findings (Part ITC) and recommendations 
art III) of the first report and specific proposals of Part II of the 
nd report of the commission as constituting the necessary basis for 
establishing of an effective system of international control of atomic 
nergy to insure its use only for peaceful purposes and for the elimina- 
ion from national armaments of atomic weapons in accordance with the 
erms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

“(2) Expresses its deep concern at the impasse which has been reached 
the works of the Atomic Energy Commission as shown in its third 
port and regrets that unanimous agreement has not yet been reached; 
“(3) Regussrts the six sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of 
January, 1946, who are permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
mmission, to meet together and consult in order to determine if there 
exists a basis for agreement on international control of atomic energy to 
nsure its use only for peaceful purposes and for elimination from na- 
ional armaments of atomic weapons and to report to the General 
Assembly the results of their consultation not later than its next regular 
session. 

“(4) Meanwhile, the General Assembly calls upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission to resume it sessions, to survey its program of work and to 
proceed to further study of such of the subjects remaining in the pro- 
gram of work as it considers to be practicable and useful.”* 


* This resolution was introduced and sponsored by the Canadian delegation (New 
York Times, October 21, 1948). 
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